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IN LONDON. 


—oe 


T Her Majesty’s Opera an important addition to 
the repertory of the current season was made on 
Thursday last, when Der Freischiitz, the masterpiece of 
Weber, was produced. It has often been heard in 
London with abler performers in the principal characters, 
but some of the artists who appeared in it last week 
were above the average, and most of them were accept- 
able. Caspar is the central personage of the work, and, 
in this character Signor Foli displayed an intensity of 
feeling and a power of dramatic expression such as he 
seldom exhiblts. His fine voice told with great effect 
in the famous “drinking song” and the “ Revenge” 
finale of the first act, and was happily employed 
in the diabolical music of the “ incantation 
scene.” Signor Fancelli, as Max, was quite out of 
his element. The music was too low for him, and his 
deficiencies as an actor have seldom been more con- 
spicuously manifested. Madame Marie Roze did her 
best as Agatha, but the part requires greater dramatic 
power, and more finished vocalisation than she can 
command. Why is it that artistes who are fitted by 
nature for a particular walk of art should be so prone 
to quit their natural sphere of operations, and try to 
soar to others for which they are unfitted? Here is 
Madame Marie Roze, a charming person, a conscientious 
singer, an intelligent and graceful actress, with a voice 
of pleasant quality, but limited in power and compass. 
She might surely be content to please by the perform- 
ance of the numerous characters which are within 
her vocal and dramatic capabilities. But she must 
needs attempt to wear the mantle of Titiens, and thus 
provokes comparisons which cannot be other than un- 
favourable. She may have been induced to adopt this 
course with a view to possible successes in America as a 
“ dramatic” prima-donna; but our relatives on the 
other side of the Atlantic still cherish recollections of 
the great artiste whose recent loss is regretted in 
America as well as in England, and those are the truest 
friends of Madame Marie Roze who counsel her to 
abandon ambitious soarings, and to be content to charm 
in place of attempting to startle. In the great scena 
for Agatha, in the second act, she was evidently over- 
tasked, and although her impersonation of Weber’s 
heroine was, in many respects praiseworthy, her 
vocal incapacity in the most important emergency 
was so obvious, that regret at the misdirection of 
her abilities was inevitable. Mdlle. Bauermeister, as 
Anna, was all that could be desired. In her lively 
arietta, in her share of the duet with Agatha, and in 
the trio of the second act she sang like a finished artist, 
and her acting was. spontaneously vivacious and grace- 
ful. The minor characters were satisfactorily filled, 
but Zamiel’s dress was unsuitable, and consisted of red 
tights and a green mantle, instead of the complete 
tourist’s suit of vermilion, hallowed by tradition. The 
incantation scene was fairly well managed, and some 
novel horrors—said to be the inventions of Mr. Maple- 
son himself—were successfully introduced. The Brides- 
maids’ Chorus was well sung. The Huntsman’s Chorus 
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was not at all satisfactory, and the bold hunters ex- 
tolled the pleasures of the chase as lugubriously as if 
they were convicted poachers, pleading for a merciful 
sentence. The overture and the superb orchestral 
accompaniments were admirably played by the excellent 
band, ably directed by Signor di Calsi. 


There is very little in the way of novelty at the 
theatres in town just now, as those managers who have 
scored successes in their autumn productions are natu- 
rally not anxious to change their performances, whilst 
those who have not are waiting for the propitious 
season of Christmas before making their next experi- 
ments. At the Crystal Palace, Mr. Charles Wyndham 
energetically continues his dramatic series, Love Wins, 
by Messrs. Saville Clarke and Du Terreaux, having been 
successfully presented last week by a company excel- 
lently suited to the work placed before it. It would be 
of no use to pretend that this modern comedy can take 
rank with its Robertsonian models, for it is wanting in 
dainty neatness of construction, and in sympathetic 
art. But it is brightly written, and has a capital 
foundation of dramatic plot ; its characters, moreover, 
are, in some instances, really worthy of elaboration. 
Love Wins, if it has plenty of faults, has likewise 
abundant merit, and its suceess should encourage its 
authors to attempt their collaboration once more. 

The part of the heroine fell to the lot of Miss East- 
lake, in whose tender womanly care it was perfectly 
safe. Miss Eastlake advances fast, and would advance 
still faster if she worked habitually with companies of 
the tone noticeable at the Court and the Prince of 
Wales’s. Grace of appearance and bearing are already 
hers, and to this she adds a simple directness of manner, 
a real ingenuousness, which is as valuable as it is rare 
in the young ladies of the stage. Other female 
characters were adequately played by Mrs. Leigh 
Murray and Miss Blanche Wilton, whilst Mr. Charles 
Collette was able to please his hearers by his unmistak- 
able relish of the réle of the drunken Professor. These 
afternoon performances at the Crystal Palace are 
obviously growing rapidly in favour, and whilst they are 
conducted with the spirit which animates Mr. Charles 
Wyndham in their organisation, their success will con- 
tinue to be thoroughly deserved. 


The playgoers—and they are many—who like, for a 
change, to see how horses and fair equestriennes, and 
clowns, and acrobats act, have just now a capital chance 
of gratifying their simple taste. Mr. Charles Hengler 
perfectly understands the management of a circus, or, 
as he prefers to call it, “ cirque,”. which he arranges in 
such a manner as to get all the amusement possible out 
of the entertainment without any of the sins against 
refinement and good taste so often committed in similar 
exhibitions. 

It is by no means necessary to show in detail the 
method by which Mr. Charles Adams makes his stud of 
trained horses so fully worthy of the important load 
placed upon their backs. . The horses, their tutors, and 
their riders are all admirable in their several ways, and 
there is more art in the finish of their different achieve- 
ments than is often found displayed in the saw-dust 
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ring. Nor must it be forgotten that the humour of the 
clown, little Sandy, is of an order very different from 
that of the average clown, whether of pantomime or of 
circus. He is at times very happy in the ludicrous 
effect which he produces by means apparently the most 
simple, and he has grasped the full value added to 
drollery by the element of sham seriousness. On the 
whole, therefore, Hengler’s Cirque flourishes at least as 
vigorously as usual, and gives excellent promise for its 
Christmas undertakings. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 


———8 9 


N Saturday night Mr. Irving brought his engage- 
ment at Dublin to a close with a performance of 
Mathias in The Bells. He took his benefit on the pre- 
vious night, playing in the Lyons Mail, and reciting 
the “Dream of Eugene Aram.” “ During the whole 
performance,” says the News Letter, “the house fol- 
lowed every motion, gesture, look, and tone of the 
actor with an interest intense and profound, and subse- 
quently, during the recitation, rose to a pitch still 
higher, and of almost painful tension. In all that 
vast multitude there was not a stir, audible or 
visible, save when a smothered and momentary 
cough served to make the solemn silence more 
felt, in the sense in which a flickering rushlight is said 
to make darkness visible. Never was the passion of re- 
morse, never were the passions of fear and of yearning 
for the lost happiness of days of innocence more faith- 
fully, more powerfully, more heart-rendingly depicted.” 
On Saturday the audience included the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Duchess of Marlborough, to whom Mr. Irving 
was introduced at the close of the performance. On 
Monday he appeared at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
as Lesurques and Dubosc, the only part he will under- 
take during his engagement there. Miss Neilson is at 
the Prince’s Theatre. Mr. Irving’s place at the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, was taken by Mr. Phelps. 

King Henry the Eighth seems likely to run until 
the production of the Christmas pantomime at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. The Stanley-Hospital 
benefit, given at the Rotunda Theatre in former 
years, was transferred on Saturday last to the Alex- 
andra boards, where it has proved even more pro- 
ductive than at the older house, now unfortunately 
burnt down. A varied selection of scenes was played 
by the artistes of the different companies now in 
Liverpool. Miss G. Ward chose Lady Macbeth’s sleep- 
walking scene, and achieved the greatest success of the 
afternoon, despite her tendency to exaggerated action. 
Miss Jennie Lee appeared in a scene from Jo, 
and a miscellaneous entertainment of songs and 
recitations was finished by the performance of 
Turn Him Out. Miss Poole’s songs deserve special 
mention, on account of her tasteful and artistic sing- 
ing: At the Amphitheatre Mr. Barry Sullivan extended 
his proposed nine nights to twelve, and added Othello 
to the list of Shaksperian characters which he has 
played during the fortnight just ended. At the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre the Pink Dominos gave way to Jo 
at the beginning of last week ; the change was whole- 
some, no doubt, but the dramatic capabilities of the 
version of “ Bleak House,” in which Miss Lee appears, 
are so limited that the contrast between the pieces is 
not entirely on the side of the more moral drama. 
Miss Jennie Lee is as charming as ever as the unfortu- 
nate street Arab ; indeed, her performance is even better 
than at first, in some respects. 

Visitors to the Birmingham Cattle Show have at 
each of the two theatres been provided with excellent 
entertainment. Mr. Charles Mathews opened a week’s 
engagement at the Theatre Royal, appearing as Adonis 





Evergreen in My Awful Dad, and Plumper in 
Cool as a Cucumber. It is hardly necessary to say, 
that the large audience were intensely pleased with the 
veteran actor’s efforts. At the Prince of Wales’ the 
other phase of comedy was illustrated by Mr. J. L. 
Toole, who on Monday appeared in Uncle Dick’s 
Darling and The Spelling Bee to a full house. For 
last night Artful Cards was announced for the first 
time here. 

A revival of Macbeth succeeded Led Astray at the 
Edinburgh Theatre Royal on Saturday evening, with 
Mr. J. B. Howard in the title-réle, and Miss Helen 
Barry as Lady Macbeth. Mr. Howard’s impersonation 
of Macbeth is unfortunately pretty well known. It is in 
such a part as this that he is in his element, affording 
as it does so many opportunities for him to indulge to 
his heart’s content in “rant.” Miss Barry’s performance 
was not by any means a brilliant one, as might have 
been expected. Love's Sacrifice constituted Monday 
evening’s entertainment at the Princess’s. The Scots- 
man, speaking of Miss Wallis’s Margaret Elmore, 
says:—No better proof of versatility could well be 
desired than that an actress should give a successful 
representation of the gay and witty Rosalind, and 
should be no less effective in personating the gentle 
daughter of Matthew Elmore, who, when roused from 
her sweet dream of girlish love and trust, shows what a 
depth of noble passion and high-strung devotion may 
sleep beneath an undemonstrative calm.” Miss Wallis 
takes a benefit at this house on Friday next, when she 
will appear in The Lady of Lyons, and in a comedietta, 
written expressly for her by Mr. Edward Compton, 
entitled, A Mutwal Separation. 

Miss Cavendish is at Hull, Mr. Barry Sullivan at 
Sheffield, Mdlle. Beatrice at Leicester, Herr Bandmann 
at Doncaster, Miss Helen Massey at Exeter, Mr. Clayton 
at Brighton, Mrs. Rousby at Greenock, Mr. Forrester at 
Aberdeen, Miss Rose Leclereq at Bath, the Vokes 
Family at Glasgow, Miss F. Harrison at Halifax, the 
Our Boys Company at Glasgow, Mr. Elphinstone’s 
Company at Huddersfield, the Craven Robertson Com- 
pany at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the Pitt Company at 
Middlesbrough. 








IN PARIS. 


—_ +o 


O* Monday evening, Signor Salvini commenced his 

engagement at the Salle Ventadour, as Othello, 
supported by Signor Diligenti as Iago, and Signora 
Checchi-Bozzo as Desdemona. That his visit has 
excited considerable interest need hardly be stated. 
Tragicacting worthy of the name is now very uncommon 
in France, if, indeed, it is ever to be obtained at all. 
The throne of Baron, and Lekain, and Talma, has long 
been, and seems likely to remain, vacant. The 
sociétaires of the theatre in the Rue Richelieu may 
stand without rivals in comedy, but in tragedy they are 
manifestly unable to bear a comparison with the 
principal actors of England, Italy, and Germany. By 
all playgoers, therefore, the visit of Signor Salvini to 
Paris is hailed with genuine satisfaction, and the Salle 
Ventadour on Monday night was crowded to excess. 
The merits of Signor Salvini’s impersonation 
of Othello are too well known to demand 
fresh recognition here. Enough to say that, 
it is as powerful, as artistic, and as true to nature as it 
ever was, and that from the first scene in which he 
appeared, but more especially, of course, in the third 
and fourth acts, the audience was completely in his 
grasp. During the representation he was called seven 
or eight times, and at each appearance was greeted 
with unmistakeable enthusiasm. There is a general 
concurrence of opinion that he leaves Signor Rossi 
far behind. 
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Zilia, an opera in three acts, the libretto by M. 
Themistocle Solera, and the music by M. Villate, was 
brought out at the Thédtre Italien on Saturday. M. 
Villate has not hitherto been heard of, and consequently 
it was feared that, like the majority of young and un- 
tried composers, he would show a tendency to imitate 
rather than rely upon his own resources. This, how- 
ever, has not proved to be the case, although the influ- 
ence of Verdi is traceable in more than one morceau of 
the new opera. The scene is laidin Venice in the year 
1553. Zilia, the heroine, is at the outset discovered at 
a window overlooking the canal. The city is en féte 
to crown Gallieno, who has just gained a decisive victory 
in the field over the enemies of the Republic. Zilia, though 
unacquainted with the successful general, loves him, as 
Desdemona did Othello, for the dangers he had passed, 
and secretly aspires to a share in his honours. Before 
long we are transported to the Hall of the Council, 
where Gallieno asks that the portrait of his ancestor, 
Marino Faliero, may be placed on the walls with those 
of other Doges of Venice. This request, at the instance 
of Zilia’s father, Orseolo, one of the Ten, is refused ; 
and in the bitterness of his disappointment, Gallieno 
goes away, becomes a pirate, and does no end of harm 
to the commerce of the Republic. In course of time 
Zilia falls into his hands; the affection she still 
cherishes for him is soon reciprocated, and all obstacles 
to their happiness are eventually removed by a free 
pardon to the pirate from the Council. The music, on 
the whole, is appropriate and agreeable, and a quatuor 
at the end of the third act, “Sei tu che in tal me- 
mento,” will long be remembered with pleasure. In 
writing for the voice, too, M. Villate shows consider- 
able aptitude. The principal characters are undertaken 
by Signor Tamberlik, Mdlle. Ritta, and Signor Pan- 
dolfini, 

The Théatre de ’Odéon has revived Fiangois le 
Champi, one of the most effective pieces from the pen 
of George Sand, and has brought out a “ comédie” 
in one act, by M. Henry Greville, called Les Cloches 
Cassées. The former piece is too well known to call for 
more than a passing reference, and it is enough to say 
of the present revival, that Madame Héléne Petit is an 
adequate representative of Mariette. Mdlle. Defresne 
and MM. Tonzé and Regnier are in the cast. The plot 
of Les Cloches Cassées may be very briefly told. 
Roger, a bachelor on the wrong side of forty, resides in 
the country with a mother and daughter, Madame Simon 
and Mdlle. Aline. He falls in love with the younger, 
and his happiness would not be long deferred if his 
gardener did not apprise him of the fact that a stranger 
was haunting the house. The suspicions of the middle- 
aged lover not unnaturally fall upon Aline, seeing that 
her mother has arrived at an age when the hey-day in 
the blood is—or ought to be—tame enough to wait upon 
the judgment. Here, however, he is slightly deceived ; 
the stranger, a fabricante de poupées, is seeking the 
hand of the mother, which he eventually wins without 
too much trouble. The marriage of Roger and Aline 
brings the play to a happy conclusion. 

The long-promised comic opera L’Etoile has at 
length been produced at the Bouffes-Parisiens. The 
music is by M. Chabrier, a very young composer, 
and the book by MM. Leterrier and Vanloo. The 
story can scarcely be regarded as novel. Like another 
Lalla Rookh, the Princess Laoula, daughter of King 
Matukin, leaves her father’s palace for that of King 
Ouff, to whose son she has been betrothed since child- 
hood. She is accompanied by Hérisson de Pore-Epic, 
one of her father’s ministers, and his wife, and secretary. 
In the meantime, however, Siroco, the astrologer of 
King Ouff, discovers, on consulting the stars, that 
Lazulia, a young miller, is destined to win the 
hand of the Princess; and in the end this proves to 
be the case. A secret attachment between the 
secretary and his master’s wife supplies materials for 





an underplot. The music, though bearing marks of an 
inexperienced hand, creates a distinctly favourable 
impression. It is dramatically effective, and arises 
naturally enough from the situations it is intended to 
illustrate. In the second act there is a particularly 
excellent quatuor. The mezzo-soprano voice of Mdlle 
Paola Marié was heard to advantage in the part of the 
heroine; M. Daubray and M. Jolly caused much 
merriment as King Ouff and the ambassador respec- 
tively, and Mdlles, Luce and Stuart, by both their 
singing and their acting, rendered essential service to 
the piece. Altogether, L’Etoile may be pronounced 
successful. 

The last venture of the Théatre Taitbout, Le Fiacre 
Jaune, a drama in four acts, “by * * *,” has been 
far from fortunate. The management, to do them 
justice, seem to have foreseen the fate of the piece, for 
they took measures to prevent any disturbance being 
created by the disappointed and furious audience. 
These measures, however, had no effect. The “ gods,” 
convinced by the first two acts that the play would not 
interest them, whistled, roared, and sung throughout 
the third, and the fourth was mercilessly hissed. The 
moral of the piece was that a reformed rake makes the 
best husband. A young libertine sows the last of his 
wild oats at the moment that a relative, fifty years old, 
who in his youth had led a studious life, becomes 
alarmingly “ gay.” The idea is dramatic enough, but 
is so badly worked out by the anonymous author that 
not even the talents of Madame Laurent, M. Dumou- 
lin, and Mdlle. Soll, who were in the cast, could save 
the piece from condemnation, 





IN BERLIN. 


1 


HE first performance of the entire series of Shaks- 
pere’s “ Histories” at the Royal Playhouse ended 
as successfully as it had begun. Last week we gave 
a short account of the acting of the two parts of Henry 
IV. In Henry V., which followed, Fraulein Kessler 
covered herself with glory by her vivacious impersona- 
tion of Princess Katharine, while Herr Ludwig gave a 
gallant portrait of the King. In Henry VI., the three 
parts of which are reduced in the German version into 
one play, the chief honours fell to Frau Erhartt in the 
part of Queen Margaret. The last play of the series, 
Richard ITI., was more familiar to the audience, as it 
is much more frequently acted in Berlin than the 
other historical plays. The title-réle was filled by 
Herr Kahle, whose representation of that strange 
compound of hypocrisy and heroism was, on the 
whole, effective, though too uniformly loud and 
blustering, and lacking that subtle irony which 
marks Mr. Irving’s masterly impersonation of the 
character. It would, however, be unfair to judge 
Herr Kahle by so high a standard, for an actor who 
plays a part only a few times in the course of the year 
cannot, of course, devote much study to it, or elaborate 
its characteristics like our leading tragic actor, with 
whom one character is for the most part the work of a 
whole season. Frau Erhartt played Lady Anne with 
great power, perhaps too powerfully to render credible 
her yielding to Gloster in the famous wooing scene. 
Friulein Meyer was unequal to the tragic réle of Queen 
Elizabeth, and might advantageously have changed 
parts with Frau Erhartt. Fraulein Stollberg was a 
dignified Queen Margaret, and delivered her impreca- 
tions effectively. The other characters were for the 
most part very respectably played, but none deserves 
special mention except Herr Berndal, whose Clarence 
was a very fine performance. 
The Woltersdorff Theater is at present devoted to 
opera. Last week Lortzing’s Waffenschmied was revived 
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with success for the début of Friulein Vetter, who 
played the part of Marie with wonderful vivacity for a 
first appearance on the stage, while her singing pro- 
duced a decidedly favourable impression. She has a 
pleasing soprano voice of not very great compass; her 
intonation is faultless, and her delivery is clear and 
fluent. On the whole, she is a valuable acquisition to 
the minor operatic stage. The rest of the cast does 
not call for comment, but the ensemble was fairly good. 


The Waffenschmied merits revival, though it is alto- | 


gether inferior to the same composer’s Czar und Zim- 
mermann. 

The Wallner Theatre has been playing Herr Hugo 
Miiller’s Adelaide, with Herr Lebrun in his well-known 
impersonation of Beethoven and Frau Carlsen as the 
lachrymose heroine. One of the characters is a young 
composer, who has to sing the famous song of Adelaida ; 
as the house now possesses no actor who can undertake 
the song, the part was entrusted to Fraiilein Loffler, 
who charmed the audience by her poetical and expres- 
sive rendering of the favourite composition. 

The other theatres call for no comment, except the 
Stadttheater, where a German version of Messrs. 
Hennequin and Najac’s Bébé has been produced under 
the title of Hiinschen. It is far from being played 
with that breathless vivacity which marked the per- 
formance at the Gymnase Theatre in Paris, and to 
which was due, in a great measure, its striking success. 
Herr Mittell, however, played with considerable humour 
the part of Kernanigous, the old sinner who propounds 
such shockingly immoral doctrines, and Herr Zelt was 
not bad in M. Achard’s character of Gaston. With the 
exception of Friulein Werra, who played the part of 
the soubrette with much spirit, the female charac- 
ters were very weakly filled. On the whole, the per- 
formance was not exhilarating, and we think the 
Germans would act more wisely in leaving these un- 
savoury pieces to their lively neighbours. 








IN MILAN. 


—~1or-—— 


ADAME PATTI’S engagement has come to an 
q end, and the people of Milan are gradually 
recovering from that fierce attack of enthusiasm 
during which one could not speak a favourable word of 
any other singer than the Diva without incurring the 
risk of a challenge. Madame Patti’s not altogether 
satisfactory impersonation of Leonora in Jl Trovatore 
somewhat cooled the fervour of her admirers, but the 
subsequent repetitions of La Traviata and Il Barbiere 
rekindled the flame of enthusiasm. Her Rosina is said 
by one critic to surpass anything that Rossini himself 
could have imagined; but her Violetta is regarded as 
the best display of her musical and dramatic powers. 
At the Dal Verme Theatre the new opera, Lina, has 
been repeated with success, and a new ballet, entitled 
Ermanzia, with music by Signor Marenco, has been 
produced with great splendour. At the Carcano 
Theatre a new opera, by Sacchi, entitled Cleo- 
patra, was produced last week before a very small 
audience, who gave it a distinctly unfavourable 
reception. But let us turn from opera to drama. 
Next to Signor Paolo Ferrari’s Dwe Dame, the most 
important novelty which the Bellotti-Bon company 
have produced during their present season at the 
Manzoni Theatre is unquestionably Signor Giacosa’s 
new four-act drama, Jl Fratello darmi, which had 
already been played with great success in Turin, 
Naples, and Rome. As in his earlier works, Il 
Trionfo @amore and La Partita a scacchi, Signor 
Giacosa goes back to the Middle Ages for his plot. 
We do not propose to give a lengthened analysis of 











the story of the new drama, for though it seems quite 
clear and simple as unfolded before one on the stage, 
it does not easily lend itself to narration. The 
period is 1272, and the scene of the action is a castle 
in the Val Soana in the centre of a wild rocky district 
adjoining the Valle d’Aosta. Ugone di Soana is de- 
fending the castle, which is besieged by his implacable 
foes, the Arundello clan, and he is aided in the defence 
by Valfrido, a member of the Arundello family, who is 
bound to Ugone by the strong medizval tie of brother- 
hood of arms, Ugone having saved his life in Palestine. 
There are two ladies in the castle, Bona di Soana, 
Ugone’s sister, whose fierceness equals her beauty, and 
who is hopelessly in love with Valfrido, and Berta di 
Noasca, a fair young girl, who has been taken prisoner, 
and is loved by both Ugone and Valfrido. Though 
his love is returned, Valfrido ultimately gives up 
Berta in order not to fail in his duty to his “ brother- 
in-arms,” and offers no resistance to the attack of 
one of the Arundello clan, who penetrates secretly 
into the castle and kills him. Of the other cha- 
racters, the most important is Fiorello, a court fool, 
whose cap and bells conceal a mind aiming at higher 
things, and full of shame at his degrading position. 
He too is in love, having dared to raise his eyes to the 
terrible Bona, It is clear that this conflict of loves 
and passions contains excellent material for dramatic 
situations, and the author has made good use of it, 
especially in the earlier acts of his drama. The first 
act is a most effective exposition, and presents a perfect 
picture of medieval life. It is not till the second act 
that the ladies appear, and from the first entrance of 
Bona di Soana her mighty figure towers over the other 
characters, and strongly impresses the audience, the 
more so as the author has had the good fortune to find 
such an actress as Signora Virginia Marini to 
realise his grand conception. An able critic thus 
describes her in this réle, “ Her thick, rebellious hair 
flows over her shoulders, and covers her forehead, and 
under those dark and frizzled locks shine stern eyes, 
charged with storms and vengeance; her lips expressscorn, 
cruelty, violent and fruitless desires ; every movement 
of her features is expressive, every gesture is a plastic 
model full of moral significance. The poet soars high, 
but the actress raises him still higher. Excelsior! 
Every phrase on her lips is marvellous; one sees Bona’s 
waste heart palpitating, one can count its throbs. I 
have seldom seen anything grander or more truthful on 
the stage.” The second act contains a very fine scene 
between Bona and Fiorello, and a still finer one between 
her and Ugone, whom she seeks to render jealous of 
Valfrido. The third act ismuch weaker. Its principal 
scene is one in which Valfrido and Berta whisper their 
love on a balcony, where they are surprised by Ugone 
and Bona. The stormy ending of this tender love 
scene loses much of its effect from the incompetence of 
two very young artistes—Signorina Pavoni and Signor 
Reinach—who represent Berta and Valfrido ; their feeble 
voices and stiff and constrained gestures contrasted pain- 
fully with the fierce abandon of Signora Marini, 
and the easy bearing and passionate warmth of Signor 
Salvadori, who wasan excellent Ugone. The fourth act 
is better ; it contains a very fine scene in which Bona 
confesses to Berta her jealous contrivances against her, 
and explains how her fierce passions were developed by 
the wild surroundings of her infancy. Another very 
moving scene is one in which Fiorello confesses his love 
to Bona and is indignantly spurned. The drama ends 
ineffectively with a speech of Ugone over the dead body 
of Valfrido. The play was very favourably received. 
Of the acting we have incidentally said enough, except 
with regard to Signor Garzes who gives an admirable 
impersonation of Fiorello, avoiding the grotesque ex- 
aggerations into which the character might tempt a less 
intelligent actor. The mise-en-scine was truly magni- 
ficent and appropriate. 
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IN NEW YORK. 


—ror—. 


N original comedy by Mr. Byron, A Hornet’s 
Nest, was produced at the Park Theatre on the 

20th ult., with Mr. Sothern in the principal character. 
The piece is divided into four acts, the first three being 
called ** buzzes,” and the fourth a “ stinger.” The New 
York World says that when Mr. Sothern appeared in 
the Crushed Tragedian thousands of young playgoers, 
who knew him only as Lord Dundreary, were astonished 
to discover that Mr. Fitzaltamont had nothing in 
common with that simple-minded nobleman. To 
many people Lord Dundreary and Mr. Sothern were 
identical persons. It was almost forgotten that Mr. 
Sothern was not only Lord Dundreary, but an actor. 
His performance in the Crushed Tragedian satisfied 
everybody on that point. Fitzaltamont has no re- 
semblance whatever either to Lord Dundreary or to Mr. 
Sothern. The actor now appears in a character unlike 
any other in which he has been seen on the stage, one 
in which Mr. Sothern may be seen and recognised as 
the actor, and the actor as Mr. Sothern. The part of 
Sydney Spoonbill in A Hornet's Nest was written by 
Mr. H. J. Byron for Mr. Sothern, and it fits him 
exactly. All Mr. Sothern has to do in it is to be him- 
self, and to repeat the witticisms of Mr. Byron. 
Spoonbill, a gentleman of property, good-naturedly 
keeps open house for his acquaintances, who, taking 
him for a fool, endeavour to cheat him by all manner 
of flimsy devices. His servants rob him; his best 
friends pity his simplicity. He accepts the situation, 
and fosters the impression of his stupidity by making 
ridiculous puns upon every occasion, grave and gay, 
in order that he may discover whether the affection 
of his cousin Carry is prompted by gratitude for 
his kindness to her or by genuine love. He fools the 
schemers—Mr., Pelham, a man about town, who is deeply 
in debt and pretends to love Carry, in order that he 
may secure the wealth he knows Spoonbill has in store 
for her; Mr. Marks, a financial agent, who imagines 
Spoonbill to be legitimate prey; Mr. Straight Tipper, 
a turfman, who tries to inveigle his friend into unwise 
bets; General Bloss, who sells a plot of land he be- 
lieves to be worthless for an exorbitant sum; and Mrs. 
Mandrake, a fortune-hunting widow—to the top of 
their bent during three acts, in two of which the scene 
is laid in Spoonbill’s house, and the third at an hotel 
on the banks of the Thames, where an extravagant 
dinner is ordered (and finally paid for) by Spoonbill’s 
friends. Mr. Sothern is not much of a fool all this 
time. He is no fool to the audience, who are cognisant 
of the traps into which the schemers are falling. He 
is simply a good-humoured, merry punster, whose puns 
are often puzzles to his would-be tormentors. In the 
fourth act he turns the tables on them all. 
His servants, all but one, his deaf- steward, who 
is only deaf for a purpose, are assembled— 
Bingham, the coekney valet, Drone, the butler, 
and the rest of them are charged with their thefts and 
deceptions, and discharged with a month’s wages. The 
more important characters are more severely handled, 
and Spoonbill, having asserted his manhood, elicits the 
desired confession from his cousin. There is a good 
deal of room for clever acting in this piece, and fair 
advantage was taken of the opportunity. Mr. Sothern 
walks and talks easily through his part, and elicits a 
laugh every time he speaks—genial, pleasant laughter 
it is, for there is no vulgarity in Mr. Sothern’s persona- 
tions. Little as he has to act the part of Sydney 
Spoonbill, he always inspires confidence in his audience 
by his finished acting. It is probably one of the 
secrets of Mr. Sothern’s extraordinary success on the 
stage that he bestows immense pains on minute details. 
And it is his inventiveness in the improvement of 
almost imperceptible details that makes his persona- 





tions so delightful—always new and refreshing, never 
tedious, no matter how often seen. Few as are the 
parts in which Mr. Sothern has been seen of late years, 
it may truly be said of him that “age cannot wither 
him, nor custom stale his infinite variety.” 

The new adaptation of Seraphine—The Mother's 
Secret—the production of which we recorded last week, 
seems likely to have a place in the bills of the Union- 
square Theatre for some weeks, As one of the critics 
points out, the play has unquestionable merit. It is a 
vivid picture of human character in a French garb, a 
powerful satire on universal passions and weaknesses, 
exaggerated by the artificial sentiments of French life 
and the peculiar surroundings of French society. The 
direct motives of the play are common to all mankind; 
the indirect causes of the phases of emotion exempli: 
fied in it are peculiar to France. M. Sardou satirises 
zealotry of a kind developed among his country- 
women—zealotry in the concrete, not in the abstract. 
In real life in France Seraphime is a terrible reality, a 
frightful example. In America, on the stage, she is an 
interesting study. In France the production of the 
play raised a great religious controversy. Here it 
merely excites the curiosity and enchains the interest 
of the playgoer. Mr. Coghlan represents the uncle 
with uncommon force. 





EN PASSANT. 





4 tae King of Bavaria has established a school of acting, 
with Herr Passart at its head. 


Two five-act dramas in blank verse—one called Z'he 
Twins, founded on the story of the Man in the Iron Mask, 
and the other Z’orqguemada—have been finished by M. 


Victor Hugo, but will not be produced until after his 
death. 


Mapame Parrr’s last appearance at La Scala in Milan 
took place on Friday, when she filled the part of Violetta, 
in La Traviata. Signor Giraldoni suddenly lost his voice, 
and it was necessary to omit most of the baritone’s music. 
To compensate for this mishap, Madame Patti sang the 
cavatina of Ernani—a very ample compensation in the 
opinion of the audience, who bestowed frenzied applause 
upon the Diva. Before leaving Milan, Madame Patti 
entered into an agreement to return at the time of the 
Carnival, when she is to give ten performances. The 
operas are to be Aida and Lucia di Lammermoor certainly, 
and, perhaps, also Za Sonnambula. 


Tue Lord Lieutenant and the Duchess of Marlborough 
went to the Theatre Royal, Dublin, on Saturday night, 
when Mr. Irving appeared as Lesurques and Dubosc. 
After the performance his Grace sent for Mr. Irving, con- 
gratulated him upon his success, and presented him to the 
Duchess. In the previous afternoon the actor gave a 
reading at the Exhibition Palace in aid of the Alexandra 
College Building Fund, and by doing so, put to its credit 
the sum of nearly £200. 


Tue Prince de Polignac’s opera, Don Juan et Haidée, 
was played one evening last week at Saint Quentin. 


Mop ite. SaraAH BERNHARDT has just finished a bust of 
M. William Busnach, the Vaudeville writer. It will be 
placed in the Exhibition. 


Miss Exten Terry was married on the 21st ult., at 
St. Phillip’s, South Kensington, to Mr. Charles Wardell 
better known as Mr, Charles Kelly. 
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Mop.ute. Dup.ay has played Camille in Horace before 


the King and Queen of Belguim at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels. 


“T HAVE not seen Our Boys this year,” said a friend, a 
few evenings ago. 


Mr. Sipney Lanier has written an “Ode to Wagner.” 
“This,” says the St. Lowis Republican, “ makes Wagner’s 
visit to America a certainty. He will come, if for no 
other purpose than to kill Lanier.” 


THe Windsor Strollers brought their annual perform- 
ances at the Theatre Royal in that town to a close last 
week, the last night’s performance comprising the Wife's 
Secret and Betsy Baker. The company is headed by Sir 
Charles Young, Mrs. Monckton, and Lieut.-Col. Mildmay. 


Mr. Savite CiarKe writes: — ‘With reference to 
your note of last week, I beg to forward you the following 
quatrain :— 


When to-day is a dull antitype of to-morrow, 
When you don’t rate a bachelor’s life at ‘ two pins’ ; 
Lo ! the one consolation from earth you can borrow 
Is marriage ; and then you'll acknowledge ‘Love Wins’”! 


THE tea-pot tempest raised by the speech that Mr. 
Irving was supposed to have made at Edinburgh three or 
four weeks ago will in all probability be assuaged by the 
letter we print in another column. The idea that he 
intended to assail dramatic critics as a body is, indeed, too 
absurd to be entertained fora moment. By the way, how 
did the affair come to be mentioned in Edinburgh papers 
at all? Did any body present at this private dinner forget 
himself so far as to take and publish notes of what was 
said, or was a reporter concealed under a side table in the 
room’? We are scarcely surprised to learn that the editor 
of one of the offending papers has thought it necessary to 
write an apology to Mr. Irving for what it did. 


THE engagement of Miss Marion Terry at the Hay- 
market lasts only until Christmas. 


Mr. W. J. Hitt leaves the Olympic this week. He 
appears next Saturday at the Folly Theatre. 


Mapame Marie Lavrent, the original Madeleine in 
Frangois le Champi, has not hesitated to give the company 
of the Odéon the benefit of her recollections of the manner 
in which that play was first performed. 


Pror. F. 8. Purine, the Professor of the English 
Language and Literature at the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
has already set on foot a “ Leeds Shakspere Society,” in 
connection with the New Shakspere Society. The meetings 


of the society will be held at the Yorkshire College on 
Thursday evenings at 7.30. 


Scene :—Rehearsal of Round the World at Bush-street 
Theatre. Miss Minnie Le Roy to stage manager : — 
“Mr. Kiralfy, what shall I wear in the new ballet?” 


Mr. Kiralfy :—“ Wear? why as little as possible, to be 
sure,” 


Mr. Byron once played in a country theatre at a loss 
for two nights. “Well,” said a friend who met him on 
the third day, “did you have a better house last night than 


the night before?” “No.” “What! again?” “No; a 
loss.” 


Mapame Rvpersporrr, in a private letter, Says :— 
“Theresa Titiens was the most loving and beloved of 
women in her home. She never married, refusing many 
brilliant offers, because her family had grown into her heart 
ofjhearts, and reigned there paramount sovereigns of all 





her undivided, unvarying affections, To love, live, and 
work for them was Theresa Titiens’ home-life.” 


Ex-Governor Titpen, General Preston, and Mr. Henry 
Watterson called upon Miss Mary Anderson at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, to congratulate her upon her successful 
appearance in New York, recorded by us last week. The 
young lady lives with her parents in one of the quiet 
brown-stone houses in the neighbourhood of the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. Being a faithful Roman Catholic, she 
goes out every afternoon to tell her beads in St. Stephen’s 
Church, as since she was fourteen years old it has been 
her daily habit to pass an hour at her devotions. ‘“ By 
the way,” she writes, “ Mr. Longfellow took a great fancy 
tome. He came to see me very often in Boston, and we 
all went to the opera together. In the end he caught cold 
in my service, and became quite ill, He is the kindest 
and most charming of old gentlemen, and I shall never 
forget how he encouraged me and made me enthusiastic.” 


Franz Liszt is described by a lady visitor as “ tall, thin, 
with long white hair; a long, black, robe-like coat, being 
an abbé; long, slight, sensitive hands; a courtly manner, 
and a smile and grace rare in a man approaching seventy.” 


Moryine@ performances seem to be growing more and 
more popular in Paris, Last Sunday they were given at 
the Odéon, the Thédtre Lyrique, the Gymnase, and six 
other theatres. 


Private letters received from Mr. Creswick state that 
he is highly satisfied with his reception, and that his King 
Lear has been received with the greatest enthusiasm. 


A TAILOR was so excited by Herr Otto Lehfeld’s per- 
formance of Richard IIJ. at a Berlin theatre last week, 
that he almost lost his reason, and forced his way into the 
actor’s dressing-room, crying, “‘I am Otto Lehfeld ; I must 
have my rights.” A few hours’ confinement at the police 
station restored the tailor to his senses. 


A curious accident happened the other day to one of 
the singers at the Vienna Court Opera. At the end of the 
fourth act of the Huguenots, where Raoul leaps through the 
window to reach the street, Herr Labatt, in the fire of his 
performance, made the leap with such impetuosity, that he 
severely sprained his ancle. The genial singer is in- 
capacitated for work for days to come. 


Miss Kate Fiexp repeated, at Sadlers Well’s Theatre, 
on Sunday evening, her lecture on Dickens. 
was very numerous and appreciative. 


The audience 


One of the Chicago critics, speaking of Miss Alice Dun- 
ning Lingard’s performance in Opimia, says that the piece 
“affords Miss Lingard a rare opportunity for the display of 
one of the most talented figures that ever heaven blessed an 
actress withal.” “Talented figure” is good. 


Mr. Larry BranniGan, otherwise Lawrence Barret, 
has been threatening to discharge the actors supporting him 
in his “noble Roman” impersonations because they 
declined to shave off their moustaches. 


Georce, the Count Joannes, recently applied to Judge 
Lawrence for the arrest of Mr. Sothern, in his “ consoli- 
dated action for libels” against the latter, on the ground, 
in addition to the causes of action, that Mr. Sothern is 
about to depart for England. The Count made his well- 
known affidavit that he is a distinguished citizen, is not a 
drunkard, has always, with religious gratitude, cherished 
and protected the gifts with which God has endowed him. 





The defendant “is a low comedy play-actor, having con- 
summate burlesque and caricature ability, and histrionic 
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talents of mimicry and apish imitation.” In the play of 
the Crushed Tragedian he has imitated the Count before 
large audiences of ladies and gentlemen, representing him 
as a confirmed drunkard, a besotted, degraded human being. 
But in addition to this, the Count put in the affidavit of 
Miss Lydia Avonia Fairbanks, who says that while walking 
on the street with the Count, many ladies and gentlemen, 
as he passed, said in a manner which was derogatory and 
malicious, “there is the Crushed Tragedian.” When such 
remarks were heard by the Count, she would notice a pain- 
ful expression cross his features, as though he felt deeply 
grieved. Judge Lawrence returned the papers with the 
endorsement thereon, in pencil, “‘ Refused.” 

Tue editor of an illustrated weekly print, smarting 
under the richly-deserved castigation he has lately received 
in these columns, makes an insinuation against us for which 
there is no foundation. He has yet to learn, it seems, that 
a journal may praise without renouncing its right to cen- 
sure, may accord ‘support without forfeiting its indepen- 
dence or being actuated by interested motives. 

Mr. W. W. Srory, the sculptor, lately said to a reporter 
in Boston, “I am making up some plays. I have a tragedy 
in course of preparation which is nearly finished. It is 
entitled Stephania, and is located in Germany during that 
most interesting portion of German history, the reign of 
Otto IIIf. This period abounds in rich and deep historical 
significance, although my tragedy is not absolutely 
historical. Its cast has some royal personages in it, but it 
is a stage piece. It isn’t a closet drama, like Nero. I 
have received a number of propositions in regard to it. I 
think I will bring it out either here or in England, perhaps 
next year. Then I have a number of comedies on hand. 
I sm pretty busy in this line.” 

Mr. Goprrey Turver is not seen at his best in writing 
“sarcastic” paragraphs to order, but his article in the 
current number of the Nineteenth Century on the Amuse- 
ments of the English People will well repay perusal. 
These amusements, he says, have a most deleterious effect, 
and he ventures to contend, although a formidable weight 
of opinion is against him on the point, that those 
amusements should be regulated by the State. Neglected, 
or ignorantly and unscrupulously served, the popular will 
in the matter of amusements degenerates into popular 
wilfulness—a wide-straying mischief, instead of a directed 
power for good. 

In Rome last week a young musician attempted to 
commit suicide by throwing himself out of window, but 


was saved. He had for some time been studying the Music 
of the Future. 


Tue Lotos Club lately gave its first “ Saturday night’ 
reception and exhibition of pictures this season. In the 
absence of Mr. John Brougham, the president, Mr. Noah 
Brooks, the first vice-president, occupied the chair at dinner. 
Speeches were made by Lieut.-Gov. Dorsheimer, Mayor 
Ely, Prof. John Gamgee, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, and 
Mr. Robert B. Roosevelt. Music, singing, and recitations 
followed the dinner. The entertainment committee com- 
prised Messrs. A. E. Macdonald, Montague L. Marks, and 
Charles E. Pease ; the art committee, Messrs. George H, 
Story, Noah Brooks, and C. J. Pardee. 

M. Hveo’s Hernani, revived at the Comédie Francais 
lately, is the seventieth work this house has performed 
since the Ist of January. This goodly list comprises 
forty-six plays of from three to five acts, and twenty-three 
one-act pieces. The classic repertory is represented by two 
works of Corneille, four of Racine, and, as becomes the 
Maison de Moliére, cleven of that great comic dramatist, 





The most frequently represented of any of the classical 
plays was that of Amphitryon, which has been played 
twenty-two times, and of modern plays, L’Ami Fritz, 
which has been played seventy times in the present 
year. George Sand’s Marquis de Villemer was played 
thirty-five times; and the new drama, Jean Dacier, 
the only important novelty produced within the year, 
twenty-eight times. In no case but one was the pro- 
gramme the same on two consecutive evenings. It is 
difficult to conceive an improvement upon this method of 
fulfilling the functions of a subsidised national theatre. 

THE city of Pesth is in a state of great excitement, 
owing to a series of duels which have arisen out of a thea- 
trical scandal. A young nobleman, who occupies a promi- 
nent position in one of the most aristocratic clubs of the 
Hungarian capital, recently sought to induce the leading 
actress of the National Theatre to give up her appointment 
in favour of a protegée of his. The actress having natu- 
rally refused, the nobleman threatened to have her hissed 
off the stage, with the assistance of the members of his 
club. Incredible to relate, this aristocratic club backed the 
aggressor in his unmanly persecution. Their conduct was 
severely commented upon in the press, and the matter has 
resulted in several duels between members of the club and 
journalists. 

In a theatre in Treviglio, recently, an unusual scene 
took place during the performance ‘of J Masnadiert. The 
audience, not liking the prima donna, hissed her, and before 
long created such a disturbance that the performance could 
not be proceeded with. The chorus, indignant at the 
outrage, ascended the gallery, where the most noise was 
made, and by a free use of their fists succeeded in ejecting 
the disaffected, and quelling the disturbance. 


Mr. Joaquin MILLER says that he has always liked Boston 
because it is so much like a bit of dear old London ; that he 
has been treated worse than a Modoe, as a rule, by critical 
pirates ; that Zhe Danites is a perfect photographic picture 
of the life in the mines where he worked at fourteen, and 
all the characters, the Chinamen excepted, are real ; that 
when he was with the miners he would go round reciting 
poetry, so that they came to call him “Billy the Piper ;” 
that the character of Billy Piper represented Joaquin 
Miller ; that he is writing another play founded on The 
Baroness of New York, and that the Baroness is the best 
book he has ever written. 


Ix America actors’ salaries are very high. Next season 
Mr. Edwin Booth and company will receive $8,000 per 
week ; Madame Janauschek, 50 per cent. of gross receipts ; 
Miss Clara Morris, 60 per cent. of gross receipts; Mr. 
John McCullough, 50 per cent. after $1,500 on the week’s 
receipts ; Mr. Lester Wallack, 50 per cent. ; Mr. Rignold 
and four others of his company, 50 per cent.; Mr. H. J, 
Montague, 50 per cent. after expenses; Miss Lotta, 50 
per cent. after $300, and clear half of matinées ; Miss 
L. Pomeroy, 40 per cent. ; Miss Anderson, 40 per cent. ; 
Miss Claxton, with or without special play, 50 per cent. ; 
Mr. John E. Owens, 60 per cent. ; Miss Neilson, 70 per 
cent., after deducting expenses; Mr. Lawrence Barrett 
and company, 60 per cent. ; Miss Fanny Davenport, 40 
per cent. ; Miss Lydia Thompson and company, $4,000 per 
week, The stars with special plays, without companies, 
could be rated as follows:—The Florences, 60 per cent. ; 
Mr. Raymond, 60 per cent. ; Mr. Murphy, 50 per cent. 
after $2,000 ; Mr. Chanfrau, 60 per cent. ; Mrs. Chanfrau, 
50 per cent. ; Mr. Sothern, $700 per night ; Mr. Jefferson, 
$700 per night, or 50 per cent.; Mr. Boucicault, 70 per 
cent. ; Mr. J. B. Booth and wife, 50 per cent, 
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RecentTty there was an amateur performance of the 
Creation, at the Masonic Hall, Shanghai, in aid of the 
funds for purchasing a new organ for Trinity Cathedral, 
The first performance of an oratorio in China is almost 
an historical event, apart from the object immediately 
in view. The instruments used on the occasion were the 
organ and the piano. 


When the full organ joins the tuneful choir 
Th’ immortal powers incline their ear ; 
Borne on the swelling notes our souls aspire, 
While solemn airs improve the sacred fire ; 
And angels lean from heaven to hear. 
Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 
To bright Cecilia greater power is given ; 
His numbers raised a shade from hell— 
Hers lift the soul to heaven. 
We hope that this quotation will be considered appropriate 
to the occasion. If not, there are other lines in the immor- 
tal Ode whence it is taken, which might be more suitable 
still. 


Tuis story is not absolutely new, but the Boston Courier 
thought its republication would do no harm while the 
Lydia Thompson troupe were there :—A celestial, whose 
wife had proved unfaithful to him, retired with his son to 
a solitary cave in the mountains, where they would never 
see a woman. Going down to Pekin one day with the 
coupons he had cut off his bonds, his youthful son accom- 
panied him, and on their return they met plump before 
them some fine-looking girls, ‘Oh, father! what are all 
those?” ‘Devils! devils!” said the paternal, hurrying 
off the youngster, who was silent in his thought a 
long time, and at last, with a wild yearning on his 
physiognomy, in a panting voice, ejaculated: “ But oh, 
father! that tall devil with the black eyes!” 

Tae new Chinese Theatre in San Francisco is progressing 
very fast, and will shortly be completed. The entire com- 
pany of actors will live in the building. The proprietors 
intend to conduct the institution on European principles, 
and to advertise freely in all the daily press. The com- 
munity, therefore, must not be surprised if it wakes up 
some morning and reads in the newspapers—“ First appear- 
ance of Miss Chang Foo Sup,” the superb song and dance 
artist from Canton, and first time of the great tragedy in 
one hundred and eleven acts, entitled, Ain Kow Yank Tse 
Sing Loon Chow, as played with great success in China for 
four centuries, 

A coMMITTEE which, besides many gentlemen of local 
influence, includes the names of Messrs. Toole, Buckstone, 
Chippendale, Calvert, Collette, L. Brough, Billington, &c., 
has been appointed to carry out a unanimously adopted 
resolution “ that the time has arrived to make a practical 
recognition of the public spirit Mr. James Rogers has 
displayed in the conduct of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, 

irmingham, the vigour and good taste of his manage- 
ment, and the earnestness of his efforts to raise the tone 
and influence of dramatic art.” Mr. H. J. Harding, of 
the Exchange, is the hon. secretary. 


ProressoR BLackie was present at the Literary 
Institute, in Edinburgh, on Thursday week, when Dr. 
Schulz delivered a lecture in German on Goethe’s Faust. 
Dr. Schulz ‘proceeded to describe the early legends con- 
cerning Dr. Faust, and how the idea of the marvellous 
drama had its first inception in Goethe’s mind. Impressed 
with the splendid Strasburg minster, an unequalled work 
of Gothic art, Goethe was filled with admiration for the 
intellect and feeling of an age which could produce such a 
monument. He was himself stirred to attempt a similar 
gigantic work, and for a period of sixty-one years he 





laboured at the construction of his Faust. Many 
Gothic cathedrals have been left uncompleted, and the first 
part of Faust is really not brought toa satisfactory and 
perfect conclusion in the second part. 


Tue New York Dramatic News is responsible for the 
following :—Miss Kellogg is religiously putting away her 
twenty-five per cent. of the receipts in San Francisco, and 
sending it on to her bank here as a separate account, and in 
the name of the American Conservatory of Music. It will 
now be a close thing between the ‘‘ American Conservatory 
of Music” and the Washington monument. 


An esteemed contemporary cautions its lady readers 
against sitting down on cane-bottomed chairs when they are 
dressed in velvet. This reminds us of a remark of Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble, who, when she found such a chair provided 
for her at one of her readings in the West, turned upon 
the leading committeeman a basilisk glance, and exclaimed 
—‘ Man! do you wish me to give my best velvet gown the 
small-pox ?” 


Mr. Jonn Broveuam, whose serious illness obliged him 
a few weeks ago to make a hasty journey from Pittsburg 
to “his home in New York to die,” has mended consider- 
ably since his return. He is out of danger, and his illness, 
inflammatory rheumatism and rheumatic gout, has so 
moderated that it is expected that in a few days he will be 
as well as ever. 


Here is another specimen of provincial criticism :— 
“To-night is the last of the engagement. Those who 
have not seen Mrs. Kendal will yet commit an absurdity 
if they let slip this opportunity of seeing one of the most 
piquant and brilliant of comedies performed by an ex- 
ceptionally good company, and of which the leading part 
is taken by a lady who in her line has no equal, and 
scarcely a rival on the stage.” Commit an absurdity ” is 
good, but “ and of which” is better still. 


Mr. E. T. Samira died last Monday week. The eldest son 
of Admiral Smith, who acquired some distinction under 
Rodney and Howe, he was born in 1804, and, though in- 
tended for the Navy, became a sheriff’s auctioneer and subse- 
quently a theatrical manager. The Marylebone, Drury 
Lane, the Alhambra, Her Majesty’s, and the Lyceum 
Theatres were successively in his hands, and the Cre- 
morne commemorated in the Pink Dominos is closely asso- 
ciated with his name. He was essentially a man of busi- 
ness, shrewd, active, and enterprising. 


Ove of the Cincinnati critics says of Counterfeit Present- 
ment, the new play by Mr. Howells, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, that it will win its way to the hearts of intelligent 
and discriminating people. It appeals to a cultivated and 
refined taste. It pleases and amuses. It is hardly a play 
for of ro\Xoi, and it will not gain the approbation of the 
galleries, but it will live, and will be admired and enjoyed 
by those whose opinion is of the most consequence.” 


“'WanTED, Male Pianist for respectable free-and-easy. 
Must be a brilliant player and good vamper.” This is good, 
but not quite so good as :—“ Wanted, for the Theatre, 
an ex-pugilist or East-end barman, to assist on Saturday 
evenings and first nights, as Chucker-out.” 





Mr. Lawrence Hutron has laid aside his half-finished 
second volume of Plays and Players to assist Mrs, Clara 
Erskine Clement on a work to be called Artists of the 
Nineteenth Century. 


Mr. Irvine returns to the Lyceum on Boxing-night, 
when he will play in the Lyons Mail. 
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Mr. Lasovcuer:g, in Truth, tells us in a mysterious aside 
that we shall soon “ see what we shall see” at the Queen’s 
Theatre. Being interpreted, this means that M. Sardou’s 
Patrie is in rehearsal, and is to be produced with proces- 
sions, scenery, &c., on a grand scale. The piece has been 
translated by Mr. Labouchere himself, and considerable 
liberties have been taken with it, more particularly with 
the dénouement. With curious ill judgment the manage- 
ment has cast Mr. Vezin as the Duke and Mr. Stirling as 
the husband. 


Mr. HENDERSON declines to argue with Mr. Labouchere. 
He is wise. Alexander, it is true, conquered the World, 
but Truth always prevails. 


Progress and Miss Eastlake were very happily combined 
at the last but one Criterion matinée. The fair young 
actress has made distinct progress in her art. 


Ir is stated that the thunder in Sardanapalus is so 
realistic that all the beer in the refreshment-rooms has 
turned sour. 


A SMALL six-year-older just from school was exhibiting 
to Mr. H. 8S. Leigh a bruise from a cut with a cane; said 
he, “ You’re a sprat to catch a whale, you are.” 


THE portrait of Mr. Irving, by Mr. Long, A.R.A., was 
exhibited in a shop-window in Grafton-street, Dublin. 
Evidently “ Look and long.” 


A putt dog asked Mr, Byron at a dinner-party about 
Mirth. “TI don’t see much in Mirth,” said he, “ when 
does the laugh come in?” “As arule,” answered Byron, 
“when you go out.” 


Tue Fra has mixed up the Comedy of Errors and Pink 
Dominos, and calls Mr. Charles Webb ‘one of the 
famous Drominos.” 


* Duck’s Our Boys” must mean a bathing-woman. 
THE School for Scandal is a girl’s school. 


Ir is high time that managers combined to set their 
faces against the abuse of the benefit system. Will some 
one tell us what possible claim Mr. Coleman of the 
Aquarium has upon the theatrical profession, and, indeed, 
why he is entitled to a benefit at all? The Dome of St. 
Paul’s will be taking a benefit next, and asking the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster to play for it. 


Mr. Duprey Sruart has been the recipient of a queer 
compliment at Bury St: Edmunds, At the concluding 
performance of the season, “a gold pin, enclosed in a 
richly-made pocket-case, was thrown upon the stage, which 
(the gold pin?) contained the following :—‘ Presented to 
Mr. Dudley Stuart, in recognition of his talent as an actor, 
and of his conduct as a gentleman during his residence 
amongst us.’” The idea of presenting a man with a testi- 
monial because he didn’t turn out to be a blackguard, is 
novel, Perhaps Bury St. Edmunds has found gentlemanly 
conduct rare “ amongst” actors. 


“Saunpers’ News Lerrer” has naturalised one of 
Shakspere’s characters, and announces that Mr. Phelps will 
appear at the Theatre Royal as Cardinal Wolseley. The 
Irish people are so fond of Sir Garnet, whom they confi- 
dently expect will rival the Duke of Wellington, that they 
cannot get him out of their heads, 


THE dramatic critic of the “ Westminster Papers” says : 
—‘ The Prince of Wales’s, the Court, the Vaudeville .. . 
each afford to the public a more wholesome entertainment 
than that provided at most churches.” To compare the 
literature of the stage with that of a part of the church, we 





must go back to the Restoration, and at no theatre in Lon 
don is spectacle and opera (perhaps opera-bouffe) presented 
in such perfection as at certain churches. Dean Close’s 
attention is requested. 


Tue Sporting and Ungrammatic is annoyed that we 
laugh. The unconscious editor is unaware that his paper 
resembles Pamphlegon’s face—that is, for it will be 
necessary to explain the allusion to his “ untutored 
mind,” that we always find fresh matter for joking there. 
The death of Superintendent Mott, with whom our friend 
seems to have been unaccountably well acquainted, has 
called forth an obituary notice, in which we are 
told that Mr. Mott’s “dearest pleasure in life was 
to bask, as it were, in his daughter’s successes 
as a vocalist,” and then that “by the members 
of the Metropolitan press, it will be a very long 
time indeed ere the pleasant memories which they 
cherish of James Mott will lose their verdure.” Will 
lose their verdure by the members! Mr. Mott basking, 
as it were, in his daughter’s successes! ‘ Providence 
has blessed you with health, strength, and a good education, 
instead of which you go about the country stealing ducks,” 
is in our contemporary’s happiest vein. 


Ir the editor of the Sporting and Ungrammatic finds 
himself in a difficulty, he, being of “the weakest,” in- 
variably “goes to the Wall.” But, then, the office of sub- 
editor is rarely a sinecure. 


“ A THEATRICAL speculation under most favourable 
circumstances is offered,” by an advertiser in The Times, 
‘to any one having several hundred pounds to invest in a 
large and popular theatre. A sure fortune is guaranteed, 
together with an immediate appearance for a lady and 
gentleman.” Of course. Every one knows that, given a 
large and popular theatre, two or three hundred pounds, 
and a couple of amateur actors, “a sure fortune” is a 
moral certainty—a fortune of the unmarried feminine 
gender. 


Mr. Jenery SHEE’s name reminds one of a female 
vaccinator. 


THERE was an old actor named Harcourt, 
Who was once in a public-house bar caught, 
Said he, “ High and the low, 
One and all, love me so, 
That my company’s both wide and far sought.” 


Ir the ghost of Paddy Green haunts Evans's, the 
venerable shade must be somewhat astonished at 
the irruption of “ladies” that takes place nightly, 
Cedit Amor rebus, The old hall at any rate looks 
lively, whereas, for some years it has resembled nothing 
but a cemetery chapel, and irreverent Covent-garden wags 
had rechristened the old * Cave,” the “ Vault.” 


WHITE LiEs—actresses’ hands. 


ANOTHER mystery. Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ferdi- 
nand Wallerstein, and Arthur Matthison are in active 
collaboration. 


Mrs. Leico Murray will appear at the Olympic Theatre 
in the Turn of the Tide. 


Tue Christmas novelty at the Princess’s Theatre will be 
Mr. Ross Neil’s Eifinella, with Miss Heath at the head of 
the ‘cast. The day before yesterday Mr. Alfred Cellier 
undertook to set music to the piece. 


Mrs. Howarp Paut and Miss Kate Vaughan have been 
compelled, through ill-health, to give up their parts at the 
Opéra Comique and Gaiety Theatre respectively, 
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Mr. ALrreD CeELLIeR will be musical conductor at 
Covent Garden Theatre during the run of the pantomime. 

Miss Partie Laverne joins the Alhambra Company 
at Christmas, 

Next Saturday there will be matinées at the Haymarket 
with HLngaged, at the Criterion with Still Waters Run 
Deep, at the Globe with Money, at the Vaudeville with 
Our Boys, and at the Gaiety with the School for Scandal. 

M. Vicror Huco’s Le Roi s’ Amuse is to be revived at the 
Comédie Francaise, with Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt as Blanche, 
M. Coquelin, ainé, as Triboulet, M. Mounet-Sully as the 
King, and M. Maubant as Saint Vallier. 

From this time until the end of 1879 M. Lecocq will 
write only for the Thédtre de la Renaissance. 

THE next piece at the Odéon will be Le Bonhomme 
Misére, a légende in three tableaux, by MM. Ernest d’Her- 
ville and A. Grévin. The decorations provided by M. 
Duquesnel for this piece include a colossal image of Epinal. 


A NEW comedy by MM. Hennequin and Millaud, called 
Niniche, has just been read and accepted at the Variétés, 
La Cigale continues to attract large audiences. 


THE little theatre of the Folies Marigny has been 
offered for sale, price 6,000 fr. “le droit au bail de douze 
ans.” No purchaser has yet appeared. 


THE opera season at the San Carlo of Naples has had an 
unfortunate beginning. The Guarany of Gomez was the 
opening work, and the execution was so defective as to call 
forth many expressions of disapprobation. Mdme. Singer, 
in Norma, is expected to mend matters. 

Herr Wacner’s 2heingold is in full rehearsal at the 
Vienna Court Opera, where it is to be produced on the 
15th of January with great splendour of mise-en-scéne. It 
will be divided into three acts, and will not be played con- 
tinuously, as at Bayreuth. 

Mr. Jonny McCuttoveu’s trip through the South, under 
the management of Mr. John T. Ford, has been highly 
successful, the receipts in Nashville for three nights 
amounting to nearly three thousand dollars. 








THE PROPOSED DRAMATIC REFORM 
ASSOCIATION. 


—+o0—__— 


NHAT the stage is in need of reform is admitted 
on almost all sides, alike by those who are its 
friends, and those who are its enemies; by those who 
disbelieve in it as a moral institution, and by those 
who conceive that it is a grand instrument for good or for 
evil, according to the direction in which its influence is 
exerted. The veriest optimist allows that, even if the 
stage is,as a matter of fact, purer to-day than it was 
in days gone by, if the art of acting has advanced pari 
passw with other arts, and if the number of worthy 
plays produced increases with each successive decade, 
there are still many features of the contemporary stage 
which must on all grounds be condemned. With those 
fierce ecclesiastical censors who condemn wholesale 
that of which they know nothing in detail, and whose 
only stage reform would consist of reforming the stage 
off the face of the earth, we have here nothing to do. 
Their arguments have already been adequately an- 
swered here and elsewhere, so far as the prejudices of 
narrow minds can be successfully treated by 
rational retort; and some of the most con- 
vincing of these replies, we are happy to note, 
have proceeded from the pulpit itself. But 
there are other censors of the stage whose condem- 
nation is not the less strong because it is discriminat- 





ing. There are those who hold that the drama of the 
day is in danger of voluntarily abandoning its high 
position because it caters as a rule, and not as an ex- 
ception, for the lower rather than the higher tastes of 
its patrons. They point out that the success of a piece 
like the Pink Dominos, with its vulgar parody of so- 
called “society,” and its distinctly immoral drift, must 
imply the presence of a rotten element both in the 
drama of the day and of the tastes which it half- 
engenders and kalf obeys. They cannot close their 
eyes to the fact that student-lovers of the drama have 
for years past avoided the theatre, and that Mr. Irving’s 
Shaksperian studies attracted a class of playgoers whose 
absence from the play-house has long been marked. 
They see that, for one reason or another, managers do 
not feel encouraged to adopt for their productions that 
higher tone which is needed if the drama is to rise 
above the level of a mere idle and frivolous amusement. 
They are conscious that the tendency towards spectacu- 
lar display, costly stage furniture, needlessly realistic 
mounting, and general extravagance of mechanical 
illustration is diametrically opposed to the true estimate 
of the comparative importance to be attached to the 
work of author and actor, and that of scene-painter and 
upholsterer. They recognise in the ill-balanced com- 
panies often set to interpret the finest productions of 
our greatest dramatists the damning result of what is 
called the star system, the system which attempts to 
attract the public not by the complete adequacy of the 
cast, but by the magic of the name of a favourite, 
whose individual popularity is supposed to obliterate the 
impression caused by the general incompetence of his 
supporters. That in the art of our leading players 
and the ability of our leading playwrights we have 
admirable material to work up they do not pretend to 
deny, nor do they join in the foolish chorus of the 
laudatores temporis acti, who would have us believe 
that acting isa lost art, and that while we still have 
poets, novelists, painters, and composers, our dramatists 
are no more. The material is at hand; the deficiency 
lies in the means to use this material to the best ad- 
vantage. 

So far there is comparatively little room for dispute 
amongst those capable of dispassionate judgment, and 
adequately acquainted with the facts of the case. It is 
when we come to suggest a remedy that we find our- 
selves in the midst of a sea of conflicting theories, 
urged this way and that, addressed on the one hand by 
those friends of radical reform, and on the other by 
those advocates of State subvention who may be classed 
with the conservative protectionists. Some cry aloud 
for a more active exercise of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
powers as dramatic censor, others demand the complete 
abolition of that functionary and his arbitrary control 
over this particular and exceptionally-treated art. The 
latest attempt to deal with this difficult question is that 
made by a body of well-meaning people who have formed 
in Manchester a “ Dramatic Reform Association and 
Literary Society.” Of this society, which is certainly 
sufficiently bold and comprehensive in its style, we have 
already published the prospectus; and the gist of the 
prospectus may be said to lie in the sentence “ that a 
far higher standard of taste in relation to the drama is 
approved by many among all classes of society it is the 
province of the Dramatic Reform Association to declare 
and prove.” 

It is needless to point out that this Association takes 
the general ground which we have described as occupied 
by all genuine well-wishers of the drama. Of course, 
we should we all like to prove to those practically con- 
cerned that a higher tone—that is to say, an attempt 
to please a “higher standard of taste” would pay 
theatrical managers and is therefore worth cultivation. 
The question is how tv demonstrate this position unless 
by subsidising, either from public or private resources, 
those managers who choose the better part. Now we 
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are told that “no direct attempt to subsidise the theatre 
will be made until the Association is thoroughly 
established,” but as an alternative measure the Asso- 
ciation will endeavour, by the patronage and influence 
of its members, to support managers in their efforts to 
discard plays and accessories of questionable tendency, 
and substitute others not open to such objection. 
Monthly circulars will be issued to the members, con- 
veying information as to forthcoming plays approved by 
the committee of taste, who, in their decision, will be 
influenced mainly by the question of tendency. Ifa 
play offend under this head, it will not receive the 
sanction of the committee, whatever may be its merit 
in other respects. But, as people may legitimately 
visit the theatre with the sole object of being amused, 
farces, burlesques, &c., will not meet with disapproval 
unless they transgress in the matter of tendency. The 
most liberal view, consistent with the object of the 
Association, will be taken, as this will contribute to 
success more than a too rigid application to the pre- 
scribed test. 

’e should be extremely sorry to receive with a shout 
of cynical laughter an honest effort to rectify an un- 
doubted evil; but it is barely possible to write 
seriously of this proposed amateur censorship. If we 
understand Mr. J. Stuart Bogg and his friends aright, 
they wish to bind the members of the Association to 
patronise only such plays as are passed by the Com- 
mittee of the Dramatic Reform Association, who 
promise to make all allowance for the harmless tastes, 
or want of taste, of their weaker brethren. The re- 
formers will consult their monthly circulars before they 
book their seats or accept their orders; and they will, 
by all means short of pecuniary aid, support those 
managers who are worthy of encouragement. Now 
even assuming that this “ committee of taste” is equal 
to the arduous duties imposed upon it, and that the 
“monthly circular” is a really useful guide, can we 
really expect that the movement will be appreciably 
felt by those against whom it is directed? And unless 
it is so felt, unless managers are made to feel 
that it will be better for their pockets that 
that they should keep in the good books of the Reform 
Association, how will any action on the part of the 
members effect the larger result at which they aim? 
Unless their patronage or disapproval of a new play or 
a new production contributes sensibly to its fate, 
managers will, we fear, regard their “ monthly cir- 
cular” in the light of dramatic criticism, wninfluential 
because prepared by a clique to serve its own ends. 
We may be reminded that the Association is a Literary 
Society, and that the motion of Mr. Symonds at its 
first meeting was to the effect :—“ That, in order to 
promote a more general elevation of public taste in 
relation to the drama, the Association shall, asa literary 
society, afford facilities for the study of works by the 
best dramatic authors, arrange for Shaksperian and 
other dramatic readings, and for occasional essays and 
discussions on topics connected with the drama.” Here 
the Association is on ground sufficiently safe. Shaks- 
perean societies and essay clubs have flourished before 
now, and have proved extremely beneficial to their 
members, and there is no reason why Mr. Bogg should 
not add to the number. But when the Associa- 
tion proposes to influence managers by bestowing 
or withholding the light of its countenance, we cannot 
but fear that it is attempting too much: and though 
we may from a certain point of view rejoice to learn that 
the Society has found friends like Mrs. Bateman, Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Irving, Dr. Marston, Mr. Reade, Mr. 
Calvert, Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Theodore Mar- 
tin, the Bishop of Manchester, and Monsignor Capel, it 
is difficult to see how it is likely to justify its existence 
by any practical result. We have yet to imagine the 
manager who will allow any committee of taste to 
influence him in his productions, unless that committee 





is prepared to make obedience to it worth his while. 
Before this can be the case the Association must grow 
very large and very rich, and its committee must prove 
itself fully equal to the demands made upon its culture, 
its common-sense, and its high judicial faculties: and 
this happy consummation demands a space of time and 
a combination of favourable circumstances such as make 
it very distant and practically unattainable. 








CHAPTERS ON HISTRIONIC ART. 





VIII.—_ LAUGHTER. 


HE heartiest laughter heard in a theatre usually 
arises from the auditorium, and is provoked 
rather by an unconsciousness of absurdity than by an 
enjoyment of it on the part of those on the stage. 
Occasionally, however, it must commence behind the 
footlights, and then should possess those infectious 
qualities which are the characteristics of true laughter, 
and, although artificial, should have a genuine sound. 
The art of laughing naturally, if we may be forgiven 
such a paradoxical phrase, is neglected by actors. 
Perhaps they think it is the “business” of the 
“house” only to laugh, and finally, perhaps, like 
the admirable Wadas of Ceylon, they “don’t see 
anything to laugh at.” Far better forced laughter is 
heard in everyday society than even experienced actors 
can accomplish. A schoolboy feigning to enjoy his 
master’s pun, ora counsel. his Lordship’s joke, constantly 
exhibits more histrionic skill in that detail of laughter 
than the professed vzoxpirij¢ actually under express 
orders to be hilarious. The difficulty of laughing 
according to stage directions is, of course, obvious, 
and yet too faithful adherence to the words may 
possibly have impaired the risible faculty of our 
players. If Ha! ha! ha! be written down, a con- 
scientious performer is likely to repeat those excla- 
mations, however obsolete and unnatural they may be. 
He fails to perceive that the dramatist only employs 
those syllables to indicate that the personage to whom 
they are ascribed must there and then laugh, not laugh 
in any particular form. The laugh of a man is often 
as peculiar to him as his features, his voice, his gait, and 
should be equally studied by a careful actor. Some 
smile, some chuckle, some hiss merrily like a roast- 
ing apple, others cackle, or explode, or roar. Explosive 
laughter is the kind most affected on the stage. It 


begins and ends suddenly, has no modulation. To 


witness the representation of a popular farce and to 
contrast the quality of the laughter by the actors with the 
“‘inextinguishable laughter of the gods,” or the cease- 
less simmering merriment of the pit, is highly instruc- 
tive. A still more noteworthy contrast is sometimes 
observed when some mishap, such as the upsetting of 
a helmet or the downfall of back hair makes the 
theatrical company laugh amongst themselves, 
dehors their respective parts. To laugh heartily ought 
to be an accomplishment which an actor in minor réles 
should possess. He has often to be the recipient of 
jocular observations made directly to him, and if he 
cannot or does not appreciate their point, the audience 
may miss them too, especially if the point is reserved, 
as is that of the notable anecdote about grouse in the 
gun-room. 

The amusing hero of a dinner-party, who is credited 
with the power of being able to set the table in a roar, 
frequently owes his success rather to the first ingenious 
listener who breaks out into laughter, than to the ex- 
cellence of the joke itself. From our chief comedians 
much—or, indeed, any—-laughter is undesirable. An 
imperturbable, insouciant expression of face, such as 
that of the late Mr. Compton, has more effect in ex- 
citing the mirth of spectators than any amount of 
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“leading” laughter. His was the dry, humorous style 
of which Artemus Ward was master. One laughed at 
him because he was not laughing; one laughs to hear 
the unctuous chuckle of Mr. Buckstone because 
he is apparently serious. Ringing feminine laughter, 
such as that which made Mrs. Bracegirdle la 
bien-aimée, jocund Mrs. Jordan, or genial Mrs, 
Nesbit, so famous, rarely resounds through the 
playhouses of to-day. Yet we have one actress 
who is never more fascinating than when the pure, 
clear tones of her exquisite voice are rippled with 
quiet, melodious laughter. We have seen many a 
smiling audience quite moved with sympathetic good- 
humour thereby. Who can forget Galatea, dulce 
ridentem, when amused with Chrysos as a sample of 
humanity, because he is “ so little and so fat.” 

Gaiety of heart is not easily simulated, and hence it 
follows that merry parts are often a severe test of 
histrionic capacity. Laughter, so delightful when 
spontaneous, becomes hateful if its artificiality is 
apparent. A buoyant and vivacious actor, now 
working in his profession with unvarying success, 
whom our readers can easily name, should “have 
a care” during outbursts of hilarity; a certain 
actress, whose position is still better ascertained, 
and may fortify her against censure showed, by a 
presumptuous attempt to play the Beatrice in Much 
Ado about Nothing—that enchanting part which 
should be locked up from women unendowed with the 
most special attributes—that she was totally in- 
capable of distinguishing right from wrong in a “ merry 
mood.” She knew neither when nor how to laugh. 
Considerable judgment is needed by actors to regulate 
the seasons and degrees of laughter, for an ill-timed or 
excessive outburst will often have a very contrary 
effect to that intended. Sarcastic contempt for a sorry 
witticism cannot be better expressed than by a dis- 
proportionately hilarious reception of it, and the silent 
condemnation of an audience on a feeble joke is often 
anticipated by the actor, who has first to suffer from it, 
giving vent to noisy exclamations which sound like a 
hollow mockery of the amusement it was intended to 
excite. 

Before concluding this article, let us correct an error 
in our last. Writing therein of the quaintly facetious 
actor whose proper admiration for “ Robinson Crusoe ” 
in the play Liz was so humorous, we, forgetting a 
name which will not confer on him so much distinction 
as his ability is likely to do, called him by one as 
unfortunately commonplace. Mr. Taylor is not Mr. 
Jackson, and we apologise for our mistake. 





THE NON-DRAMATIC IN SHAKSPERE. 


Ot 


HE week before last a paper, upholding the 
claims of Shakspere as a practical dramatist, 
was read before a learned society in London, and 
almost at the same time, by a curious coincidence, an 
article under the above heading, by Mr. Schutz Wilson, 
was published in the American International Review. 
Our readers may thank us for placing an abridgment 
of it before them :— 

Schiller, writing in the first flush of his acquaintance with our 
great poet, complains that he cannot see Shakspere himself 
through his dramas. I hold Schiller to have been, to a very 
great extent, mistaken. No poet could be so great as a dramatist 
unless the poet were greater than the dramatist. The poet shines 
through the dramatist, but it needs a discerning eye to discover at 
all clearly the self-hidden creative poet. The magic of the 
dramatic form of poetic art, when used as Shakspere used it, is 
very dazzling, and one of its many triumphs is to limit and restrict 
the vision of others to itself. Men who think and see in part only 
are arrested by the subtle art of the dramatist, and fail to penetrate 
to the poet behind his creations. 





Shakspere is, in popular estimation, regarded as pre-eminently 
and almost solely a dramatist. So majestic is he in that 
form of art in which, partly in sympathy with his time- 
surroundings, he worked, that the world, not wholly un- 
naturally, devotes its warmest praise and deepest wonder to 
the playwright, and half forgets that behind his dramatic 
creations lie hidden the greatest of abstract poets, the loftiest 
imagination, and the deepest intellect that the world has pro- 
duced. Goethe says, “ We deny, and deny to Shakspere’s honour, 
that the stage was a worthy arena for his genius.” Shakspere 
remains poet rather than theatre-poet. He works through the 
living’ word, and the dramatic form is a body which clothes a 
spirit. Shakspere’s plays enthalten viel weniger sinnliche That als 
geistiges Wort. Everything in representation seems to pass before 
the eye, but really appeals to our inner, spiritual sense. 

It is one thing to create characters, however perfectly, and it is 
another thing to create characters that can talk Shakspere’s talk. 
No human beings that have ever existed could have conceived the 
ideas or used the language of Shakspere. His characters are 
wholly, essentially dramatic—except sometimes in what they say. 
It is his art-treatment which makes such speakers natural, The 
life of fiction becomes natural through the power of art. He 
lifts up his people to his own ideal and dramatic elevation. How 
draw dramatically-conceived characters which should suitably be 
a medium for conveying the very loftiest thought, the very 
highest range of imagination to which a human mind has ever 
attained? To get this feat suitably performed, Shakspere should 
have drawn himself as a dramatic character ; and he has, as I 
maintain, to a great extent done so. The mask of the dramatist 
falls off, and you stand face to face and eye to eye with Shakspere 
himself. 

The highest altitude to which thought can soar between the 
seen and the unseen, between the here and the hereafter, between 
the finite and the infinite, between what we see and what we 
hope and believe,—this is an elevation which surpasses passion, 
character, pathos, humour. The mystery which surrounds our 
mysterious existence—and of this mystery Shakspere’s soul is full 
—transcends again the limits of the dramatic faculty. Wholly 
ideal characters may be conceived—and Shakspere has created 
such—that shall not unworthily express him through themselves ; 
and the chief of such ideal characters is Hamlet. Nothing that 
he says, even when he speaks at the highest flight of even 
Shakspere’s thought, seems other than natural in Hamlet. The 
union between poet and dramatic poet is, in this character, fine 
and complete. Shakspere’s characters are his creatures. What 
they say, he says; but at times the loftiest themes press out of 
him his own opinions apart from the minds of his creatures, 
Every event or action suggests to him all the abstract considera- 
tions—seen only by vision and insight like his—which surround 
the objective or adventitious in human life. His plays, in truth, 
contain his mental and spiritual autobiography. 

It is clear that the characters of Shakspere speak the thoughts 
and the images of the greatest poet of the world. It therefore 
seems to follow that such characters must transcend their ideal, 
or essence, and must speak thoughts which could only be con- 
ceived by the brain of their creator. Yet they never, or very 
seldom, appear, considered even from this point of view, to be 
unnatural. No other poet could have furnished the same or any 
other characters with such thought and imagery ; few men that 
we can conceive of could themselves have possessed such thoughts ; 
and yet, speaking broadly, our sense of dramatic propriety is not 
violated. Sometimes, especially in the historical characters, the 
merely dramatic truth of the character is departed from. Take 
as an illustration Henry V. The great speech in the first scene 
of Act. iv.,in which the “proud dream” of royalty plays ‘‘so 
subtly with a king's repose,” is one that “beats upon the high 
shore of this world ;” is rapt to the highest sublimity of human 
poetic thought. The historical Henry could not have thought and 
felt so highly and so deeply. Nor is this occasional departure 
from the strictly dramatic to be regretted. Shakspere never 
ceases to be dramatic except when he is irresistibly impelled to be 
something higher. 

The tension of thought necessary for carrying out so subtle a 
character as that of Iago has kept the execution, as a whole, 
strictly dramatic ; yet one or two things that he says just tremble 
on the verge of being above the special character of Iago’s intel- 
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lect. For instance, the passage, “as they say, base men being in 
love, have then a nobility in their natures more than is native to 
them.” And yet that is craftily qualified, too. ‘They say” has 
all the virtue of an ¢f. Turn to the fairy fantasy of the Tempest. 
Take the passage commencing— 

And like the baseless fabric of this vision. 


Is that Prospero or Shakspere? Nay, might not the noble lines 
have been as well spoken by the Duke in Measure for Measure? 
or by Macbeth, about the time when he says :— 


But here upon the bank and shoal of time 
We'd jump the life to come. 


Again, might not Macbeth’s thought have been attributed to 
Prospero? Is there anything in Marianna herself which could 
give birth to 


They say, best men are moulded out of faults ; 
And, for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad. 


Let me quote one more passage from Measure for Measure : 


Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thought 
Imagine howling ;—’tis too horrible. 


Is that Claudio thinking? Could that wild youth have conceived 
such sublimely terrible images of the mystery round death? 
Through Hamlet Shakspere speaks of the last enemy, of the most 
dread portent that waits on life, in mysterious uncertainty, but in 
another key. Julius Cesar says, with lofty stoicism : 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear, 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come. 
This latter view is highly dramatic. It is Cesar thinking. 
Shakspere has put his thought into Cesar’s heart. Consider 
one of the many noble nature-pictures which occur in Shakspere: 


Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish, &c. 


Is that Antony? Was the Roman lover such a lover of nature ? 
Is it not rather the fine, poetical, imaginative observation of 
Shakspere, gazing upon gorgeous cloudland and on the wide sky- 
arch from the level meadows of Stratford-upon-A von, or from the 
great river which separates Bankside from Blackfriars ? 
Plate sin with gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw does pierce it ”— 
would he have known such deep truths if Shakspere had not 
taught him? Would all Portia’s deep and prolonged legal 
studies have taught her to apprehend so divinely the quality of 
mercy if Shakspere had not inspired her heart ? 

We look through Shakspere’s work up to Shakspere himself; 
and if we look long, and with true vision, we shall see much of 
the matchless man himself. We can attain to a knowledge of his 
views upon all the great problems of life and death; and we can 
form, to our own imaginations, some conception of the greatest 
mind through which Deity has revealed itself through a man to 
man. Some—and notably those who think quickly, rather than 
deeply—will attack, because they will mistake it, any attempt, in 
connection with our Shakspere, to place the highest highest ; will 
resent any effort to attain to the abstractedly poetical which 
shines through the form and the essence of the drama. Such 
persons will consider that any such view tends to reduce the great 
poet to a mere abstract essayist, to a sort of Bacon. They will 
think that the desire to penetrate to the poet, to the spirit which 
informs the work, is a kind of desecration. The truth is, that the 
greatest thinkers have been and are the greatest creators. ‘l'ake 
as instances, since Shakepere’s time, Goethe and George Eliot. 
Remember also that the grandest living thinker has woven his 
noblest web of thought round the image of Teufelsdrickh. The 
true ideal is always based upon the real. Of Henry IV. Goethe 
says, “If all were lost which, written in this sort, has come down 





to us, rhetoric and poetry could perfectly be recreated out of this 
play.” Shakspere should be . regarded, not exclusively as a 
dramatist, but subjectively as a poet, the greatest of all poets. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


+ 


MR. IRVING AND HIS CRITICS. 
To the Editor of Tue TueEatTre. 


Dear Sir,—My attention having been called to the report of a 
speech, alleged to have been spoken by me ata public dinner in 
Edinburgh, in which newspaper reporters and critics in general 
are alluded to in insulting terms, I desire to have an onportunity 
of putting myself right with you and the members of your 
staff. , 

The dinner referred to, at which I was present, was an entirely 
private one, to which I had the privilege of inviting any guest I 
chose. On that occasion, the conversation turned on a scurrilous 
pamphlet which had preceded me in Glasgow, Dundee, and Edin- 
burgh, where it was published, and which pamphlet, I was then 
informed, had been written by four Edinburgh reporters. 

After dinner my health was proposed, and in a jocose manner 
the way I had been treated by certain few members of the 
Press was alluded to. In my reply, having this pamphlet and its 
authors exclusively in my mind, I said, in a bantering sort of way, 
that it was useless to consider everything that was written about 
one, as a dramatic critic was a man who required training, 
experience, and culture, so that his opinions would carry weight ; 
that in every profession there were black sheep ; and (still think- 
ing of this pamphlet), I said, that dramatic notices were sometimes 
written by such people, and I estimated their status by the lowest 
sums earned in their calling. 

I further said, in the same vein—which the entire company, 
principally composed of literary and artistic men, thoroughly 
understood—that “ of course I never read the papers,” of course 
I never did this and never did that, with many other frivolous 
things too ridiculous to mention, the tone, manner, and meaning 
being perfectly intelligible to any mind except the dullest. 

So greatly did I feel my obligations to the Press, that on the 
occasion alluded to, I turned to a gentleman who was invited to 
this dinner at my express desire, and thanked him for the kindly 
and able manner in which (as I thought and had been told) he 
had criticised me in a daily paper, with which he was connected. 
This gentleman replied that the dramatic criticisms had not been 
written by him, but by one of his confréres, whereupon I begged 
him to express my thanks to the writer of those criticisms. I 
then invited him, along with my other friends at the table, to 
supper during the following week. He replied that, if able, he 
would gladly come, cordially shook hands, and expressed his 
pleasure at our meeting. 

I should also say that “The Press” was proposed, and replied 
for in grateful terms by this gentleman. 

Judge of my amazement, when, on the following morning, I 
read in the newspaper with which this gentleman was connected 
a serious, lengthy, and inaccurate report of the few jesting words 
I had said at this perfectly private dinner, and in that report no 
allusion whatever was made to the circumstances under which 
certain words had been said. 

These, sir, are the simple facts of the case, and I leave it to you 
and every member of the profession I so highly esteem to say 
whether the treatment I received was justifiable. 

In nearly every city I have visited, I have been treated by the 
Press with the greatest consideration, kindness, and courtesy, and 
many of its members I number amongst my personal friends. 


I am, dear Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
Henry Irvine. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. W. H.—Mr. Macready appeared as Richard IIT. at Covent 
Garden Theatre, in 1821, but did not succeed. 

H.—Sardanapalus was produced at the Princess’s Theatre by 
Mr. Charles Kean, on the 18th June, 1853, soon after the revival 
at the same house of Macbeth, 
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HES MAJESTY’S THEATRE. | 


This Evening. 
FAUST. 

Mdlle. Marie Marimon (her first appear- 
ance as Margherita), and Signor Runcio. 

Thursday next, December 6,°In Don 
Giovannt; Mdille. Alwina Valeria and 
Signor Del Puente. Friday next, Dec. 7, 
Der Freiscuiitz. Saturday next, Dec. 8, 
(last time) Les Huavrnots; Mdile. Marie 
Marimon and Signor Fancelli. Monday 
next, Dec. 10 (last time), Ruy Bvas; 
Madlle. Caroline Salla and Signor Fancelli. 
Tuesday next, Dec. 11 (last time), La 
SonNAMBULA. 

The Opera commences at 7.30. 


YVHEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 


At 7, 
SARAH’S YOUNG MAN. 
At 7.45 
AMY ROBSART. 

Messrs. J. Fernandez, W. Terriss, E. F. 
Edgar, A. Glover, F. Hughes, H. 
Vaughan, &c.; Mesdumes L. Willes, E. 
Stuart, H. Coveney, &c. 

To conclude with 
THE CONSCRIPTION. 








HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.30, 
BY THE SEA, 
At 8.15, 
ENGAGED. 

Messrs. Howe, F. Dewar, H. Kyrie, 
Crouch, Weathersby, Rivers, and George 
Honey ; Mesdames M. Terry, J. Stewart, 
Lucy Buckstone, E. Thorne, J. Roselle, 
M. Harris, Morelli, Harrison, &c. 





ROxAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 


At 7, 
THE DEAL BOATMAN. 
At 8.15, 
FORMOSA. 

Messrs. S. Emery, L. Lablache, J. G. 
Shore, H. Russell, Edward George, and H. 
Sinclair; Mesdames Leighton, Billington, 
Hudspeth, A. Murray, C. Jecks, E. 
Phillips, &c. 





ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
At 7.45, 
JANE SHORE. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 
Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. 





ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 


At 7, 
TIMOTHY TO THE RESCUE. 
At 7.45, 
FAMILY TIES. 

Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame ; 
Mesdames M. Holme, L. Venne, Foster, &c. 
At 9.40, 
CHAMPAGNE: a Question of Phiz. 
Messrs. Cox, Marius, Penley, &c. ; 
Mesdames Clermont, Venne, Marie de 
Grey. 


V AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 








AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JoHN HoLLINGSHEAD, 
At 7.30, 
AN EVASIVE REPLY. 
At 8.15 
A MUSICAL BOX. 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Barnes; Miss 
Rayne, &c. 
At 9.15, 
FAUST (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Rayne, West, Amalia; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Soutar, &c. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry NEvILtg, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.80, 
A ROUGH DIAMOND. 
At 8.30, 
HENRY DUNBAR. 
By Tom Taylor. 

Messrs. G. W. Anson, C. Harcourt, R. 
Pateman, W. J. Hill, T.G. Warren, Forbes 
Robertson, and Henry Neville; Mesdames 
Gerard, Beaumont, Meyrick, and Bella 
Pateman. 








P BINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Marie 
Witton (Mrs. BANcrort). 


t 8, 
AN UNEQUAL MATCH. 

Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Sugden, Kemble, 
Flockton, W. Younge, Teesdale, Deane, 
Newton, Stuart, Bancroft; Mesdames 
Litton, Phillips, A. Wilton, Hertz, Lee, 
Bancroft. And 

TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’Oyizy Carte. 


At 8, 
DORA’S DREAM. 
At 8.45, 
THE SORCERER. 


Messrs. G. Bentham, R. Temple, Rut- 


land, Barrington, Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
jun., &c.; Mesdames Alice May, Giulia 
Warwick, H. Everard, Howard Paul. 


GLOBE THEATRE, 


At7 
CRYPTOCONCHOIDSYPHONOSTOMATA. 
At 7.45, 

STOLEN KISSES. 

At 9.45, 

ISAAU OF YORK. 

Messrs. Ryder, F. H. Macklin, Garner, 
A. H. Warren, C. Collette, D’Arley, 
Bradbury, and E. Righton; Mesdames 
C. Loseby, C. Lewis, Lucette, I. Clifton 
Hewitt, Rachel Sanger, and Emma Ritta 








RITERION THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, J. Clarke, 
Ashley, Harris, Standing ; Mesdames Fanny 
Josephs, Rose Saker, M. Davis, Eastlake, 
and Hilton. 





OLLY THEATRE, 
Charing Cross. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
UP THE RIVER. 


At 8, 
THE CREOLE. 

Messrs. Howson, Thomas, Ashford, 
Bedford, &c.; Mesdames Violet Cameron, 
Kathleen Corri. At 9.15, 

SHOOTING STARS. 

Messrs. Howson, Ashord, Mitchell, 
Bedford, Power, &c.; Mesdames K, Mun- 
roe, V. Cameron, L. Beaumont, &c. 


OYAL COURT THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hare. 
At 8.15, 
THE HOUSE OF DARNLEY. 
Messrs. C. Kelly, Titheradge, A. Bishop, 
R. Cathcart, Denison, and Hare; Mdlles. 
Ellen Terry, Amy Roselle, and B. Henri. 








ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Jonn & RicnarD Dovuae.ass. 


At 7, 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 

Messrs. Chippendale, Herbert, Everill, 
Mason, Clarke, Braid, Andrews, Rowland 
Buckstone, James, I’. Webster, Fielder, 
and J. B. Buckstone; Mesdames Chippen- 
dale, Caroline Hill, Bennett, French, Hayes, 
Sexby. Conclude with 

THE BALANCE OF COMFORT. 
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Gard Basket. 


Iss NEILSON’S 
PROVINCIAL TOUR. 


PRINCE'S THEATRE, Manchester. 


Miss Nxrison is accompanied by 
Mr. H. B. Conway. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Jan. 26th, 1878, as Vioxa in Twelfth Night. 

Business communications to Mr. W. H. 
GRIFFITHS. 





ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH 
will return to town on 
Monday, December 3rd, 1877. 





ISS MARIE DE _ GREY. 
STRAND THEATRE. 
Address as above, or Mr. BLackMoreE. 





M8 HENRY IRVING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, Manchester. 
Six Nights. 





R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As a “Crushed Tragedian.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 
Me: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 


London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 








ME: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 


THEATRE ROYAL, Sheffield. 


All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 
Business Manager, T. S. Amory. 





R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 





R. J. L. TOOLE. 


Communications to be addressed 
GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
London. 





R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 


60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 





R. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 





M » ODELL. 
THEATRE ROYAL, 


Manchester, Twelve Nights. 
FARJEON 


M®. 
IN AMERICA. 


During Mr. B. L. Farjeon’s Tour in 
America, it is requested that all Letters 
and Communications be addressed to Mr. 
B. L. Farsron, care of Messrs. Scribner 
& Co., New York. 








Books, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of aCHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coartes Hinp- 
Ley, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

*« The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers,  Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, ec. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8yo. 

** Our readers will see that the author bas pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information.”’—Era. 

“He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.’”’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

**Wehave to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume. full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cuartes HInDLeEy. 
With Many Quaint Llustrations. 

**Mr. Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass ri curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 


erent times in our socialhistory.”’—. Opinion, 
“Is a most readable volume.”—Daily Telegraph, 





QRiscellaneous. 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER 8T., LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management, 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
‘ Bells,” “ Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III.,” &e. 





PAINLESS DEN TISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may he seen on 
application. 


Mr. 





W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 


1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL §8@Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 





A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 
HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS, 

Conducted by Emiry Farrurvtt, 


Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. 


Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 


VICTORIA PRESS, 
117, PRAED STREET, W. 





A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
genie they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 
CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


. [HE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsing 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 
Neville ex pe for this Drama.—A pply, 
CHARLES ADE, 2, Albert-terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 
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Breath, and are an effectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). 

In Boxes, 13}d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


Norz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World, 


W,. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words ‘“‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
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For One Penny. 





|: ene The best Paper for the Country, — 


For One Penny. 


| oe Everybody’s Paper. | wee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| For One Penny. 








_ The best Paper for Abroad. ol — To be had of all Newsvendors. _ 
For One Penny. For One Penny. 








|: el The Best Paper for Travellers. eet _ The Cheapest Paper Published. | en 
For One Penny. 


OFFICE :—81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


HOLBORN RESTAURANT 


218, HIGH HOLBORN. 


ONE OF THE SIGHTS AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON. 


Attractions of the Chief Parisian Establishments, with the Quiet and Order essential to English Customs. 
DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS FROM DAILY BILL OF FARE. 


'A TABLE D’HOTE AT SEPARATE TABLES, EVERY EVENING IN THE GRAND SALON, THE PRINCE’S SALON, AND 
THE DUKE’S SALON, FROM 6 70 8.30, 3/6. 


Including two Soups, two kinds of Fish, two Entrees, Joints, Sweets, Cheese (in variety), Salad, &., with Ices and Dessert. 
This Favourite Dinner is accompanied by a selection of High-class Instrumental Music. 


SPARKLING SAUMUR (CHAMPAGNE),| MR. RB. DOYLEY CARTE, 


F.T. DENYER & C0., 95, REGENT STREET, W | MUS/CAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 
WHITE LABEL, recommended -per doz. = N OTI = O F Fe E M OVA a 


BLUE Re DETY JUNC .00...cc0ccrccesccccrsescoeveceee ” 
PINK ie wery Choice Old .....ccccesseessereseeee a 27/- Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


Movenber, 1877. eo 11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


For December, price 2s, 6d., contains 


Hydrophobia and Rabies. By Sir Thomas Watson, Bart. THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


Suggestions as to the Reform of the Criminal Law. By Sir James Fitzjames 


Sescantiieats and the Church Congress. By Rev. A. K. Cherrill, M.A. By ADOLFO FERRA RI. 


Round the World in the “Sunbeam.” Part IV.: Through the Straits of 























Mepten (with a Map). By Thomas Brassey, M.P. THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Chow ze egrams, By Se ulius vow. ‘ _ Price 19s. 
out! avonians and Rajpoots. By Sir Hen umner Maine. 
Awusements of the English People, ay a rey ar, s By 8 ip OFF DD Ost : 
Some Current Fallacies about Turks, Bulgarians, an ussians, y Rev. . 
Malcolm McColl. ‘ , DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent-Street, W. 
A Guide to English Literature. By Matthew Arnold, “The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
Egypt and the Khedive. By Edward Dicey. B : tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
The Poor of India, By Charles Grant. ° Recent Science. soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
HENRY 8. KING & Co., London. manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 
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; at the Office of “ Taz Tuzatas,” 81, Great Queen-street, London,—Wzpnzepar, December 5, 1877, 
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